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he is disqualified to judge between them. Thus much for his opinion as
to the occasions of the French Revolution. I now proceed to other con-
siderations.
I know a place in America called Point-no-Point, because as you pro-
ceed along the shore, gay and flowery as Mr. Burke's language, it con-
tinually recedes and presents itself at a distance before you; but when
you have got as far as you can go, there is no point at all. Just thus it is
with Mr. Burke's three hundred and fifty-six pages. It is therefore dim-
cult to reply to him. But as the points he wishes to establish may be in-
ferred from what he abuses, it is in his paradoxes that we must look for
his arguments.
As to the tragic paintings by which Mr. Burke has outraged his own
imagination, and seeks to work upon that of his readers, they are very
well calculated for theatrical representation, where facts are manufac-
tured for the sake of show, and accommodated to produce, through
the weakness of sympathy, a weeping effect. But Mr. Burke should recol-
lect that he is writing history, and not plays, and that his readers will
expect truth, and not the spouting rant of high-toned exclamation.
When we see a man dramatically lamenting in a publication intended
to be believed that"The age of chivalry is gone! that The glory of Europe
is extinguished for ever! that the unbought grace of life (if any one
knows what it is), the cheap defence of nations, the nurse of manly senti-
ment and heroic enterprise is gone!" and all this because the Quixote
age of chivalry nonsense is gone, what opinion can we form of his judg-
ment, or what regard can we pay to his facts? In the rhapsody of his
imagination he has discovered a world of windmills, and his sorrows are
that there are no Quixotes to attack them. But if the age of Aristocracy,
like that of Chivalry, should fall (and they had originally some connec-
tion), Mr. Burke, the trumpeter of the order, may continue his parody
to the end, and finish with exclaiming: "Othello's occupation's goner
Notwithstanding Mr. Burke's horrid paintings, when the French
Revolution is compared with the Revolutions of other countries, the
astonishment will be that it is marked with so few sacrifices; but this
astonishment will cease when we reflect that principles, and not persons,
were the meditated objects of destruction. The mind of the nation was
acted upon by a higher stimulus than what the consideration of persons
could inspire, and sought a higher conquest than could be produced by
the downfall of an enemy. Among the few who fell there do not appear
to be any that were intentionally singled out. They all of them had their
fate in the circumstances of the moment, and were not pursued with that